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Work of the Pan-American Conference. 

The International American Conference, composed 
of representatives of all the nineteen independent 
American states, finished its work at Mexico City 
and adjourned on the 31st ult., having been in session 
three months and ten days. 

There has been a good deal of disposition to under- 
rate the Conference and to depreciate its work in 
advance. The differences among the delegations on 
the subject of arbitration have been much exaggerated 
by newspaper agencies, which seemed at one time 
determined to have a fine quarrel and break-up of 
the meeting. 

In spite of these pessimistic prophecies and attempts 
to bring about disaster, the Conference has carried 
its program through to complete success, and has 
accomplished even more than could have been reason- 
ably expected. It will be justly entitled hereafter to 
rank as one of the great conferences of history, second, 
in fact, so far only to that at The Hague in 1899. 
Its influence on the general civilization of the world 
will be no less marked than its effect in bringing 
about greater fellowship among the nations of this 
hemisphere. 

We should be glad to give a general account of 



what the Conference has done along all the lines of 
its work, but cannot do this in a very cleac way until 
we get more complete reports than have so far come 
to hand. 

In the matter of arbitration the Conference has 
left little to be desired. It has taken the one great 
step that we have advocated from the first as the 
essential and logical thing to do. It has given its 
unanimous adherence to the Hague Convention for 
the pacific settlement of international controversies. 
This it did on the 18th of January after long-con- 
tinued and earnest discussion. 

The far-reaching effect of this action cannot be 
overestimated. When it is ratified by the govern- 
ments represented it will bring all the remaining im- 
portant nations of the world within the provisions of 
the Hague treaty. There will remain the formality 
of securing the approval of the powers signatory to 
the Hague Convention, as provided in Article 60 of 
the Hague treaty. But this, we believe, will be a 
mere formality. The United States and Mexico are 
both signatories to the Hague treaty, as well as to 
the new Pan-American convention, and through their 
influence the other seventeen American states will 
certainly be admitted without question into the 
Hague agreement. 

This will be an accomplishment second in impor- 
tance only to the original work of the Hague Confer- 
ence as ratified by the powers represented in it. 
Twenty of these powers have already appointed their 
members of the Permanent International Court, as 
the latest edition of the Register of our State Depart- 
ment shows. There are six which have not yet done 
so, namely, Turkey, Greece, China, Persia, Monten- 
egro and Luxemburg. There is fair prospect, then, 
that in a year or two more, when the seventeen other 
American states have given their formal adherence to 
the Hague agreement, we shall have an international 
court of arbitration with representatives in it from 
forty-three powers — a genuine world-court, for these 
forty-three nations cover with their sovereignty prac- 
tically the whole earth. 

It would of course be a greater attainment if all 
these forty-three nations would bind themselves by 
treaty stipulations to submit their controversies to 
the International Court. But this obligatory arbitra- 
tion will come in time, and is the next practical thing 
to be worked for. But we must not underrate what 
we already have in a great court of voluntary reference. 

Toward the bringing about of obligatory arbitration 
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the Pan-American Conference has done two things of 
substantial value. On the same day that the Hague 
Convention was unanimously adhered to, the repre- 
sentatives of ten of the republics reported a treaty, 
which they had signed, obligating themselves to refer 
to arbitration all controversies touching diplomatic 
privileges, rights of navigation, boundaries, validity of 
interpretation and enforcement of treaties. If this 
treaty shall be ratified by the governments of these 
ten republics, a most effective step in the way of obli- 
gatory arbitration will have been taken. A still more 
marked service in this direction is the setting up by 
the Conference of the Court of Claims, in which, if 
we do not misinterpret the reports which have reached 
us, the principle of obligatory arbitration has been 
made universally applicable. 



The Closed American Door. 

It is time that all those who are in favor of 
righteous and fair treatment of the Chinese should 
bestir themselves to prevent the reenactment of the 
Geary exclusion law, or something of like character. 
The law expires soon, and all those elements of our 
population who are determined that no more Chinese 
laborers shall ever be admitted into this country are 
already beginning to pull every wire for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. 

We give on another page, without going into a 
detailed argument ourselves, William Lloyd Garrison's 
answers to the usual pleas put forth in favor of ex- 
clusion. We ask the most careful consideration of 
his observations. He shows, we think, conclusively, 
that not one of the reasons assigned for excluding 
Chinamen has any existence in fact, but that the real 
ground is a political one. The labor unions want the 
Chinese excluded that they may have the American 
field to themselves, and the political parties support 
the principle of exclusion because they wish the labor 
vote. That is the sum of it. All else is pretense. 

It is humiliating to one possessed of the true Ameri- 
can spirit of justice and respect for human rights, to 
have to remember that for many years past we have 
had on our national statute books a law which makes 
it impossible for industrious and well behaved China- 
men to come to this country and live and work, just 
because they happen to belong to the laboring class. 
If there are criminal or otherwise unworthy Chinamen 
seeking to enter our ports, let them be excluded as we 
exclude, or try to exclude, similar people coming 
from other countries. But let our government never 
again disgrace the nation by reenacting a law dis- 
criminating against a whole race of people regardless 
of the character of its individual members. To do so 
is to keep in power, in another way, the spirit which 
held the blacks in slavery and believed in equal rights 
only for the whites. 

Every laboring man who insists on excluding upright 



laborers of any nationality from our territory thereby 
not only shows himself possessed of a narrow and sel- 
fish spirit, but also stamps with his own hand the seal 
of degradation upon his calling. One would think that 
laboring men, of all others, especially the multitudes 
of them who were born abroad and have come to this 
country to better their condition, would insist on an 
"open American door" for laborers from any country. 
They seem to forget the prison house from which 
they have escaped, and desire to let nobody else out 
of it, especially if he be of a race different from them- 
selves. Such men have no just title to claim the 
name American. They are essentially aristocrats 
and oligarchists. 

There is no "yellow peril" to labor in this country, 
nor to anything else here. The whole history of 
Chinese immigration sustains the contention of those 
who have maintained that there is not the slightest 
ground to fear a "Chinese invasion," as Mr. Garrison 
specifically points out. If our government main- 
tained an "open door" to the Chinese as it does to 
other peoples, and allowed them free entrance and 
exit, and the opportunity to become citizens, the 
numbers of those coming to our shores, and also of 
those permanently remaining here, would probably be 
somewhat increased. But their conservative charac- 
teristics make it certain that the increase would not 
be particularly noticeable. How little there is to fear 
is made clear by the fact that if the whole Chinese 
people, estimated (overestimated) at four hundred 
millions, were to settle in the United States, the popu- 
lation of this country would still be considerably less 
dense than that of Massachusetts at the present time. 
We need, to assist us in the redeeming of our still 
wild lands, many more of them than are ever likely 
to come. 

The subject is of much deeper importance at the 
present moment than it has ever been before. Our 
government has shown towards China, during and 
since the Boxer uprising, a remarkable spirit of con- 
siderateness and disinterestedness. The course pur- 
sued by Mr. Hay requires in logical sequence the 
opening of the ports of our country to any upright 
Chinaman of whatever class who desires to come here 
to live, for a longer or shorter period, and to engage 
in any pursuit that he may desire to do, just as we 
insist that our citizens shall be allowed to do in 
China. To pursue this course would be to bind 
China henceforth to us in the bonds of perpetual 
friendship. To follow the opposite course will be to 
sow the seeds of distrust and hostility, the fruits of 
which we shall be sure to reap in the approaching years 
when China shall have aroused herself and become 
strong and capable of dictating her own policies tow- 
ard other nations. This great Eastern empire is some 
day to become a tremendous factor in the mainten- 
ance or disruption of the peace of the world, and we 
have it in our power at the present time to prevent 



